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1.—THE REPORT OF THE JOINT SELECT COMMITTEE 
ON CLOSER UNION IN EAST AFRICA. 


RITISH policy in the East African Dependencies has amassed 
to itself quite a literature in the shape of White Papers and 
Blue Books, and when it is remembered that it was only in 
1922 that the Council of the League of Nations finally approved the 
terms of the Mandate for Tanganyika, this array of reports and 
of official pronouncements may seem somewhat formidable. But the 
fact that it has been found necessary to hold so many enquiries into, 
and to formulate so many pronouncements upon, an administrative 
area of so comparatively recent an origin postulates that there must 
exist either a problem or problems, to the solution of which his 
Majesty’s Government have diligently applied themselves, and an 
examination of the pertinent publications reveals the fact that there 
have existed certain questions which, while they are intimately 
connected with one another and while proposals for the solution of 
any one of them must necessarily react on the remainder, may 
nevertheless, for the sake of convenience, be classified under the 
following heads :— 
I. The problem of the trusteeship of Native interests. 
Il. The problem of the considerations affecting White 
settlement. 

III. The problem of the project for closer union. 

IV. The problem of the composition of the Legislative Council 

in Kenya. 

It will hardly be necessary to re-state the conditions and causes 
which have given birth to these various problems. In the three 
territories which comprise the East African Dependencies there are 
computed to be 11,300,000 natives, 27,000 Europeans, 84,000 Indians 
and 19,000 Arabs—figures which speak for themselves. <A glance 
at the map provides sufficient grounds for a primd facie case for 
intimate codperation, if not actual union, between these territories 
which abut upon Lake Victoria in the interior and upon a com- 
paratively short strip of coast; and the relations between the races 
in Kenya have been complicated by the influx into that Colony of 
politically active non-native peoples. 

Lately there has been apparent a tendency to concentrate dis- 
cussion upon the project for closer union, but in the examination of 
this, perhaps the most tangible of the questions at issue, it has been 
found impossible, and indeed undesirable, to avoid discussion of the 
remaining problems. 

In the Bulletin of International News of November 21st, 1929, 
there was published a detailed examination of the Hilton Young and 
Wilson Reports. In 1930 there were issued two Government White 
Papers, the one entitled: Statement of his Majesty’s Government in 
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the United Kingdom as regards Closer Union in East Africa ;(1) the 
other: Memorandum on Native Policy in East Africa.(?) The former, 
which was naturally based upon an examination of the Hilton Young 
and Wilson Reports, proposed the appointment of a High Com. 
missioner “‘to supervise Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda.” This 
High Commissioner was envisaged as having two distinct functions; 
he would be the chief adviser to the Secretary of State on native and 
other policy, and he would, as an executive officer assisted by 4 
Legislative Council, administer and legislate, under Order-in-Council, 
in respect of certain transferred services of all three territories. Tie 
Statement further proposed that the Legislative Council for Kenya 
should remain substantially unchanged, H.M. Government declaring 
that they were “ of the opinion at the same time that the establish- 
ment of a common roll is the object to be aimed at and obtained.” 
The Memorandum on Native Policy, issued simultaneously, contained 
an exposition of the position of the Government vis-d-vis the East 
African native, and emphasised the fact that the relationship was one 
of trusteeship, ‘‘ which cannot be devolved and from which they cannot 
be relieved,”’ but afforded full recognition to the assistance which the 
European settlers might and should contribute to the exercise of this 
trusteeship. Further, the Memorandum emphasised the need to 
encourage the natives gradually to assume a share in the government 
of the territories and drew up clear rules to be followed by the 
Administration in such matters as the assignment and preservation 
of native reserves and areas and native taxation. 

Thus it may be seen that these two official pronouncements of 
1930 touched upon all the problems which have already been detailed. 
But, whereas the Governors of these territories were directed to bring 
into force immediately the provisions contained in the Memorandum 
on Native Policy, the Statement as regards Closer Union was prefaced 
by this foreword :— 

“ The following Memorandum states the conclusions of H.M. Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom in regard to closer union and constitutional 
changes in Kenya, Uganda and the Tanganyika territory. In order 
that these proposals should receive the fullest consideration, they will be 
submitted to a Joint Committee which the two Houses of Parliament wil! 
be invited to appoint. Such an examination will enable those who are 
specially interested in the matter to express their views.” 

The Report of this Joint Committee was published as a Blue Book 
during the first week of last month. The Committee, by their terms 
of appointment, had before them for their consideration the Hilton 
Young and the Wilson Reports and both the White Papers of 1950. 
Thus, although they were known as the Joint Select Committee on 
Closer Union in East Africa, their range was over the whole field 0! 
East African problems and was not confined to the single one whic! 
their nomenclature suggests. In the course of their sessions tlie 
Committee heard 51 witnesses, received oral evidence from specially 





(1) Cmd., 3574. 
(2) Cmd. 3573. 
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appointed delegates representing the European communities in East 
Africa, both settler and commercial, and from selected natives from 
each of the three territories, from the Indian communities in Kenya 
and Uganda and the Arab community in Uganda. In addition to these 
witnesses, Who were invited from East Africa to give evidence, many 
individuals conversant with different aspects of the East African 
problem gave oral evidence and the Committee received a large number 
of written memoranda. 

Thus the Report represents the findings of a body of men belonging 
to all parties, who reviewed the fundamental questions from an 
unbiassed standpoint and who heard every shade of opinion concerning 
the suggestions which had been brought forward towards the solution 
of problems, both particular and general. It was the self-avowed 
intention of the Joint Committee “ to reach some conclusions which will 
lead to continuity of policy in that part of the Empire, whatever may 
be the changes of Government at home. The rapid succession of a 
number of Commissions of Enquiry and Government White Papers 
las resulted in a feeling of uncertainty among various sections of the 
community. Wherever possible it has been the endeavour of the 
Committee to remove this feeling of uncertainty .. .” 

A brief examination of their Report may be facilitated by its 
division into sections. 

First, as to its findings on the problem of the project for closer 
union. As a start, the Committee stated that “‘ early in their enquiry 
it became evident that neither the proposals of the Hilton Young 
Commission nor those in Sir Samuel Wilson’s Report nor yet the 
conclusions of H.M. Government have at present any substantial 
measure of support either from the Governments of the territories 
concerned or from the communities affected.’”’ This weight of 
opposition to the project led the Committee to conclude that it was 
not time to take any far-reaching step in the direction of political 
or constitutional closer union and they, in fact, considered “ that for 
a considerable time to come the progress and development of East 
Africa as a whole can best be assured by each of the three territories 
continuing to develop upon its own lines, lines which they consider 
to be still experimental.’’ The Report discloses that the more 
particular arguments advanced against constitutional closer union 
were these: The cost involved; the reluctance of the natives of 
Tanganyika and of Uganda “to be more intimately associated with 
Kenya as they know of it by hearsay to-day ’’; and the existence in 
each territory of a marked spirit of particularism. Other forms 
of partial union (as between Uganda and Kenya) or of re-arrangement 
Were mooted, but the same objections held good. On the other hand 
the Committee found that “ there is a very real field for codperation 
and ¢0-ordination which can be effected in the economic and scientific 
services without political or constitutional union involving the creation 
of a superstructure over the three Governors or Legislatures.”” The 
three main services envisaged were: ‘Transport, Customs and 
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scientific research. As regards transport, the Report draws a 
distinction between development and administration. It is made 
clear that future development should be considered in its bearing upon 
East Africa as a whole, and with regard to administration, the 
Committee recommended the creation of a new post, that of Adviser 
on Transport for all three territories. While executive responsibility 
was to remain with the existing officers (Kenya and Uganda are, for 
transport purposes, under unified control) the Committee envisaged 
this new post as one of considerable importance, its holder to be 
adviser to the Governors’ Conference and to attend all meetings at 
which matters affecting transport were under discussion. The 
Report also advocates the creation of a central Railway Board and 
the holding of an enquiry into railway rates. As regards Customs, the 
Committee suggested that the Governors’ Conference should take 
steps to ensure the consistent working of the existing Customs union 
throughout the three territories and should supervise Customs policy 
generally. As regards scientific research, the Report differentiated 
between local routine research and “‘ long range’ research. For the 
former the Committee advocated the formation of a Joint Advisory 
Committee for each group of subjects, and for the latter the adoption 
of central rather than of local effort. Further, the Report urged still 
further the utilisation of the machinery of the Governors’ Conference, 
advocating that it should be regarded as being in permanent session, 
that its regular meetings should be held not less frequently than 
twice a year, that extraordinary sessions should be attended by the 
Governors of Northern Rhodesia and Nyassaland and by the British 
Resident at Zanzibar, that it should be in close touch with such bodies 
as the Chambers of Commerce, and that, whenever desirable, its 
sessions should be attended by an officer sent out from London. 
Finally, the Report suggests that the Governors’ Conference is to 
play, in part, the réle assigned to the High Commissioner by the 
Hilton Young Commission as regards the development of native 
policy, though it is clear that the Joint Committee was chary ol 
accepting the doctrine of the advisability of the uniform application 
of a pre-determined native policy throughout the three territories. 


Secondly, as to its findings on the problem of the considerations 
affecting white settlement and on the problem of the trusteeship of 
native interests. The Report reveals the fact that, as a starting point, 
the Committee deliberated this question: ‘‘ How far, and subject 
to what conditions, we, as a nation, are justified in encouraging the 
settlement of our own people in a country already inhabited by 4 
native population,” and the Report shows that the Committee found 
that White settlement was an experiment of fairly recent origin, that 
‘its suecess cannot yet be considered as established,’ and that 
serious consideration “‘ would have to precede the adoption of a policy 
of further intensive White settlement.’’ On the other hand they held 
that ‘‘ it cannot be denied that the natives as a whole have benefited 
from the presence of the settler community ” and, these considerations 
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understood, the Report advocates the complementary development 
of both races. As regards the question of trusteeship, the Report 
offers this definition :— 

‘ The principle of trusteeship implies not only the avoidance of direct 
injustice to the natives as individuals, but also the more positive obligation 
to afford to the natives‘as a race both time and opportunity to develop 
their latent capacities and to play such a part as they may eventually 
prove capable of playing in the ultimate destiny of the country.” 

This definition understood, the Report emphasises the impossibility 
of the trusteeship devolving from H.M. Government, but suggests 
that a good trustee is well advised to invite assistance from those 
qualified by their position to join it; in this case, the non-native 
communities. As regards the vexed question of “‘ paramountcy,”’ 
the Report affords this definition of the ill-understood term: ‘‘ The 
doctrine of paramountcy means no more than that the interests of the 
overwhelming majority of the indigenous population should not be 
subordinated to those of a minority belonging to another race, however 
important in itself.” The Report makes it clear that, this definition 
understood, the principle does not hold good that the responsibility 
of the new Government towards European settlers should be 
disregarded: ‘‘on the contrary, the fullest security must be given 
to their legitimate interests.” 

So much for inter-racial relations. As regards native political 
development the Report states the need for ‘‘ a clear and unequivocal 
statement of opinion as to the place which the African races are 
hereafter to occupy in the body politic of East Africa,’ and proceeds 
itself to supply this in the following words :— 

the main line of development at the present time should be to promote 
the growth . . . of native Councils with increasing financial, judicial 
and executive functions ... Out of these provincial native Councils 
may well grow in the future a central native Council representative of 
native political opinion and ambitions for the whole of the territory 
concerned.” 

There remains the final problem, that of the composition of the 
Legislative Council in Kenya and of the special claims of a political 
nature made by the non-native inhabitants of this Colony. The 
Committee was faced at the outset with the question: how, in the 
light of the pronouncements already formulated as regards native 
political institutions, was it possible to evolve a system of polity 
which would satisfy alike legitimate native aspirations and the 
aspirations of these same politically-minded non-native settlers ? 
The Report reveals that a number of witnesses advocated the adoption, 
in Kenya, of an alternative system of government into two separate 
and parallel systems, the one native and the other non-native. This 
suggestion did not, however, commend itself to the Committee. The 
Report shows, however, that the Committee was fully aware of the 
fact that, in Kenya, the relations between natives and non-natives 
do in fact present more intricate and delicate problems then is the case 
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in the other two territories, and they accordingly favoured the sugges. 
tion that the administration of all native affairs in the Colony should 
be directly under a native Chief Commissioner, who would be an officer 
of high standing with considerably increased authority, entitled to 
direct access to the Governor, a member of the Executive Council, 
of the Legislative Council and of its Finance Committee. He would 
be charged, it was envisaged, with the preparation of an annual 
estimate of the financial requirements of his administration, and 
should have allocated to it such funds as the Governor might consider 
necessary. Coupled with this suggestion, the Report advocates that 
** as large a measure as possible of responsibility and of self-government 
should be granted to native communities.” 

As regards the vexed question of representation on the Kenya 
Legislative Council,(*) the Committee propounded this introductory 
axiom: ‘ The Legislative Council, as the principal forum in which the 
affairs of the Colony are openly discussed and the only medium by 
which laws are enacted, must be so composed as to give to every 
separate race and interest a sense that their special point of view will 
be considered and safeguarded.’”” The Committee considered that 
it would be impracticable under present conditions to advocate the 
adoption of the system of common roll representation in preference 
to the present system of election and, as to election, the Report points 
out that the Council is, after all, an advisory body and that “ the 
number of representatives of the different communities is of minor 
importance, provided always that the membership is of sufficient 
strength and competence adequately to express the views of the 
community which it represents.”” The Report definitely advocates 
an increased nomination of native interest in the Council, and it was 
suggested that the Governor might well nominate for inclusion in this 
increased nomination “‘ persons of African descent, where he considers 
suitable representatives are available’? and the encouragement of 
native Councils in Kenya, from which such representatives might in 
time be drawn, was warmly advocated. The possibility of an 
increased Asiatic representation was mooted, and the representation 
of de-tribalised natives suggested. 

R. C. M. A. 


(3) At present the composition of the Legislative Council is as follows :— 

. ll ex officio members. 

2. Nominated members not exceeding 9 in number. 

. 11 elected European members. 

. Indian elected members not exceeding 5 in number. (In the past the India! 
community have refused to elect members to the Council owing to a refu' 
to recognise election on a communal basis.) 

5. 1 Arab elected member. 
6. 1 nominated unofficial member to represent the interests of the Afneu 
community. 
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11.—A NOTE ON THE STATUTE OF WESTMINSTER.(') 


Ir will be remembered that the Committee on Inter-Imperial 
Relations of the Imperial Conference of 1926, which was presided 
over by the late Lord Balfour, produced a Report (the Balfour 
Report) which enunciated a declaration touching the relations of the 
various component parts of the British Empire, the essence of which 
is contained in this historic sentence :— 

* They (Great Britain and the Dominions) are autonomous communities 
within the British Empire, equal in status, and in no way subordinate one to 
another in any respect of their domestic and external affairs, though united 
hy a common allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated as Members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations.” 

The Conference of Dominions Representatives held during 1929 
had the task of examining the existing state of legislation in the 
light of this declaration. The findings of the Conference may be 
read in the Report of the Conference on the Operation of Dominion 
Legislation and Merchant Shipping Legislation, published as a White 
Paper on February 3rd, 1930.(?) The Conference recommended that 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom should pass the necessary 
legislation to establish that the right of the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom to disallow Dominion legislation should no longer be 
claimed, that the Governor-General could no longer be instructed to 
reserve his assent to Bills, and that the Dominions should be free 
to abolish his powers of reservation if they desired. Full extra- 
territorial operations should be declared to belong to Dominion 
legislation, without limitation. The Colonial Laws Validity Act of 
1865 should be superseded by an Act declaring the full powers of 
Dominion Parliaments. It was pointed out that effective recognition 
of the equality of all the Parliaments of the Empire would entail a 
number of other changes, particularly in merchant shipping legisla- 
tion, though it was not intended to alter or repeal the Acts which 
set up the Dominion of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia 
and the Dominion of New Zealand. It was further recommended 
that any alteration in the law touching the succession to the Throne 
or the Royal Style and Titles should require the assent of the 
Parliaments of all the Dominions as well as of the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom. 

The Imperial Conference of 1930 examined this Report and 
passed a resolution approving it.(*?) The Conference further recom- 
mended that the Statute (which was proposed io be passed by the 
Parliament at Westminster) should contain substantially the reeom- 
mendations set out in the Report of the Conference of 1929; that 
the December 1st, 1931 should be the date as from which the proposed 
Statute should become operative ; that, with a view to the realisation 





_ (1) Reference should be made to articles in the Bulletin of International News of 
November 29th, 1926 (Vol. IT, No. 25); and of January 29th, 1931 (Vol. VII, No. 16). 
(2) Cmd. 3479. 
(3) See the Summary of Proceedings : Imperial Conference 1930, Cmd. 3717, 
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of this arrangement, the resolutions to be passed by the Houses of 
Parliament of all the Dominions authorising the submission of the 
Statute to the Parliament in the United Kingdom should be forwarded 
to the United Kingdom, if possible by 1st July, 1931; and that the 
Statute should contain such further provisions as to its application 
to any particular Dominion as should be requested by that Dominion, 

The body of legislation, evolved in order to render effective these 
recommendations of the 1929 Conference as approved by the 1930 
Conference, was known from the first as the Statute of Westminster, 

Each Dominion examined the provisions contained in the Statute 
and each in turn adopted a resolution authorising its submission to 
the Imperial Parliament. Some approved it unanimously, others 
somewhat reluctantly. 

Thus Great Britain found herself, in the words of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald in the House of Commons on November 23rd of this year, 
“under the most emphatic obligations to the Dominions to get it 
through without delay.” 

The implications of the Statute of Westminster and the arguments 
for and against it which were advanced during the recent debates 
in the House of Commons and the House of Lords, arguments which 
turned very largely upon the position of the Irish Free State which 
possesses a Constitution framed in terms not merely of an Act of 
Parliament but of a Treaty, will be summarised in a subsequent 
article. 

R. C. M. A. 
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IITl.—CHRONOLOGY. 


Argentina. 

November 24th_—It was announced that the Government had accepted in 
principle a proposal to work together with Brazil and Chile at the Disarmament 
Conference. 

November 27th.—In the Presidential Election General Don Augusto Justo, 
the National Democratic candidate, secured a large majority of votes over 
Dr. de la Torre, the Alianza candidate, supported by Democrats and Socialists. 


Australia. 

November 25th.—The Commonwealth Ministry was defeated in the House 
of Representatives by 37 votes to 32. The adverse vote included five members 
of the Lang group as well as the usual opposition. It was announced that 
Mr. Scullin would ask the Governor-General for a dissolution of the House 
and of half the Senate. 

November 26th.—The Governor-General granted the Premier’s request for 
a dissolution and Parliament was prorogued. The General Election was fixed 
for December 19th. 


Austria. 

November 21st.—The Chief Committee of the National Assembly passed 
the third amended exchange ordinance, which, taken in conjunction with 
previous decrees, effectively restricted and directed the outgoing of money in 


every shape in the interest of the National Bank. (This stifled all foreiga 
trade.) 

November 28th.—An agreement was reached between the Government and 
the international committee of foreign creditors of the Credit-Anstalt as to 
the constitution and duties of a new executive committee for the bank. This 
was to consist of three Austrians and two foreigners. 


Brazil. 
November 26th.—It was announced in Rio de Janeiro that commercial 
treaties were being signed with Italy, Czechoslovakia, Denmark and Finland. 


Bulgaria. 

November 27th —During demonstrations on the anniversary of the Treaty 
of Neuilly, protesting against its terms, stones were thrown at the Yugoslav 
Legation, and the Minister of the Interior called on the Yugoslav Minister 
to express his regret. 

November 29th.—The Yugoslav Minister left Sofia for Belgrade to report 
on the attack on the Legation. He first left a Note at the Ministry of Foreign 
Aflairs renewing his oral protest against the attack, accusing the police and 
Government of neglecting to ensure safety for the building and calling for the 
punishment of the guilty officials. 

The Government renewed its expressions of regret and dismissed the three 
principal police officers of the ward in which the Legation was situated. 

November 30th.—It was announced that a friendly Note of apology had 
been sent by the Government to Belgrade. This stated that those responsible 
for the demonstration of November 27th would be punished. 
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China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


November 19th.—The Central Political Council and the Finance Committee 
of the Legislative Yuan decided to impose, as from December Ist, a surtax 
of 10 per cent. on all Customs duties, for the relief of the flood victims. 

November 21st-—The Fourth National Kuomintang Congress closed its 
session with the adoption of a four-year plan for the strengthening of the 
national defence system, the reorganisation of the military, naval and air forces 
and the introduction of intensive military training throughout the country. 
It also ratified the agreement for the restoration to membership of the Party 
of all those who had been expelled for political reasons. Yen Hsi-shan and 
Feng Yu-hsiang were reinstated as members of the Central Executive 
Committee. 

November 23rd.—Dr. Wellington Koo was reported to have been appointed 
Foreign Minister. 

The Kuomintang Congress dealt with the plan of action to be adopted 
to suppress Communism, which provided for a unified administrative control 
by the military and the Kuomintang in the affected areas, with political 
training for the inhabitants. The operations for all the six provinces affected 
would be placed under a single command. (Communists in these Provinces 
—Kiangsi, Hupeh, Hunan, Fukien, Anhwei and Honan—were believed to 
have murdered two million people during the previous few years, and destroyed 
property to a value of $2,000 millions.) 

The Canton National Congress “ dismissed ’’ Chang Hsueh-liang, * pending 
further punishment” and reproved Dr. Sze for “failing to adhere to 
instructions.” : 

November 24th—A band of about 8,000 students attacked the Shanghai 
North Station, broke up the station-master’s office and delayed the traffic 
daring demonstrations protesting against the policy of Chiang Kai-shek. 
They were understood to be demanding war against Japan, withdrawal from 
the League and the execution of Chang Hsueh-liang. 

November 28th.—Owing to the very serious drop in the quotations for 
domestic bonds and with a view to arresting the process the Government 
prohibited buying and selling at lower rates than those ruling on 
November 24th (when the Stock Exchange was closed for the monthly 
settlement). Unofficial transactions by members of the Exchange were 
forbidden. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS: RELATIONS WITH THE POWERS. 

November 18th.—The forces of General Mah were defeated north of the 
Nonni River and retired north of the C.E.R. The Japanese were 
reported to have occupied Anganchi and to be holding the outskirts of 
Tsitsihar. . 

November 19th.—Tsitsihar was reported to be in Japanese occupation. 
Chang Chin-hui, the civil administrator at Harbin, arrived in the city and 
proclaimed the independence of the province. : 

Chiang Kai-shek announced at the Kuomintang Congress in Shanghai 
that he had decided to go north at once and “ render his services to the party 
and nation.” PEA 

The Foreign Office issued a Note charging Japan with the responsibility 
for the fighting and concluded with a warning that if Japan continued het 
attacks, China would be compelled to adopt measures of self-defence. 
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Circulation to Council of Note from the Kuomintang. (See League of 
Nations.) 

November 21st.—The Government despatched a Note to Tokyo pointing 
out that, although extremely angry, the Chinese people had confined their 
reactions to the realm of commercial relations and had not deliberately sought 
to injure the lives or property of Japanese residents. It requested the 
Japanese Government “ to change its past policyimmediately and to negotiate 
with the Commissioners, already appointed by the Chinese Government for 
that purpose, details for the withdrawal of the troops .. .” 

Dr. Sze’s statement to the League Council. (See League of Nations.) 

November 22nd.—Reports were current that 50,000 Chinese troops were 
concentrating at Chinchow, but this was denied by Chang Hsueh-liang, who, 
in a statement to the press, criticised the League for side-stepping the one 
issue, i.e., insistence on Japanese evacuation by November 16th, which it 
ought to have handled with firmness. The Chinese Government had often 
indicated its willingness to protect Japanese lives and property and was only 
prevented from doing so by the policy of the Japanese military in cutting 
communications with Kirin and Heilung Kiang and then blaming the Chinese 
for the resultant disorder. 

November 23rd.—Memorandum to the League re proposed Commission. 
(See League of Nations.) 

Circulation of report re death of Mr. Thorburn. (See Great Britain.) 

November 24th.—It was understood that the Foreign Office had instructed 
Dr. Sze to present a formal proposal to the League, consisting of three points, 
i.e., that the Council adopt effective measures to put a step to aggressive acts 
by the Japanese ; that within a fortnight of the adoption of the proposal the 
Japanese forces should be withdrawn ; and that the withdrawal should be 
supervised by neutral representatives. 

Fighting was reported to have begun between Chinese and Japanese about 
25 miles south-west of Mukden (between Hsinmintun and Chu-liuho). Japanese 
troops were reported to have begun a concerted drive against large bodies of 
bandits who were pillaging the region to the west of the 8.M.R. about 100 
miles south of Mukden. 

: The British Military Attaché in Peking and Mr. Moss, of the Consular 
Service, arrived at Chinchow on a mission of observation. They were joined 
there by representatives of the French and U.S. Legations in Peking. 

November 25th.—Draft resolution considered in Paris and statement 
presented to Council by Dr. Sze. (See League of Nations.) 

November 27th.—The Chinese headquarters at Chinchow reported that 
Hsinminfu was taken by the Japanese, who were continuing to move south-west 
and were near Tahushan. Also that several hundred Japanese sailors had 
lauded at Shanhaikwan. 

Further fighting was reported from Tientsin, beginning with attacks on the 
uative city. Protests were received from the Japanese concession, owing to 
the fact that the safety of the inhabitants was threatened, and an ultimatum 
was handed to the Chinese authorities demanding that the movements of 
troops should cease ; also that the anti-Japanese movement should be entirely 
discontinued, and that the Chinese should observe the Boxer Protocol. 

The Provincial Chairman, Wang Shu-Chang, replied, saying that they would 
act according to the Treaties, but failed to see why the police should not patrol 
the area or the troops move. 

_ November 28th.—The Japanese brigade which had been sent down the line 
in the direction of Chinchow was stated to be on its way back to Mukden, and 
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Japanese army headquarters reported the general withdrawal of all their 
forces to within the railway zone, with the exception of a minimum detachment 
in centres such as Kirin, Chu-liuho, Tsitsihar and Taonan. 

Informal conversations were held between Chang Hsueh-liang and the 
Japanese Chargé d’Affaires in regard to the establishment of a neutral zone 
along the Peking-Mukden Railway, and Chang was reported to have agreed 
that if the Japanese withdrew to the Mukden railway zone he would with- 
draw the Government and all the Manchurian troops from Chinchow to 
Shanhaikwan. 

November 29th.—Owing to continued firing by the Chinese into the 
Japanese concession at Tientsin, the Japanese commander informed the 
Consulates of the other Powers that unless the Chinese attacks ceased he would 
advance against the Chinese city. 

Government’s reply to M. Briand’s letter of November 26th. (See League 
of Nations.) 

November 30th.—Japanese reinforcements described as the main body of a 
brigade left Mukden for Tsitsihar owing to reports that General Mah had left 
Hailun with the object of regaining the capital. 


France. 

November 19th.—It was understood that agreement had been reached with 
the German Government on the text of the letter to be addressed by the latter 
to the B.I.S., requesting the convocation of the Consultative Committee 
provided for by Article 119 of the Young Plan for the examination of Germany’s 
capacity to pay the annuities. 

November 21st.—New Constitution of Syria promulgated and decre« 
issued. (See Syria.) 7 

November 26th.—Closing the debate in the Chamber on interpellations on 
the foreign policy of the Government, M. Laval, after reviewing the events 
connected with the June moratorium in reparations and debts, said that since 
then the situation had become much worse. His visit to America had dis- 
persed all misunderstandings between the two countries and France was 
henceforth protected against any such initiative as that of June. Both as 
to debts and reparations he had been able to put very exactly the position of 
France. As to reparations, France had the right to be disturbed by the 
prodigal expenditure of Germany, whose habit it was to spend her money and, 
when the moment came for paying her debts, to declare herself insolvent. 
He realised fully the wretched state of the German people, but if the position 
were reversed, what would the Germans think of it ? Referring to the necessity 
of re-establishing confidence as the first step to surmounting the crisis, he 
asked how this could be done except on the basis of respect for the given word. 
France could not refuse to examine a scheme for a new arrangement with her 
debtors, but they could not accept any such, except for the duration of the 
economic depression, and they would only accept a reduction of what was due 
to them in the degree in which they were accorded equivalert reductions. 
Above all, they would not consent to any priority of private debts over 
reparations. 

An international conference on disarmament was opened in Paris, organised 
by the All People’s Association and organisations in France and Germany. 
Over 600 delegates attended, and Lord Cecil was elected president. 

November 27th.—The debate on foreign policy closed with a vote of con- 
fidence in the Government by 327 votes to 151. The Radical-Socialists 
abstained. Ina speech defining still more clearly his attitude towards German 
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short-term credits, M. Laval stated that, while there was a de facto connection 
between reparations and inter-Allied debts, there was none between reparations 
and private debts. The memorandum sent by Germany to the B.I.8. made 
it clear that the question of her private debts was to be settled between the 
German debtors and the foreign creditors. 

The Ministry of Commerce issued a Note stating that, “ confronted 
with the measures taken by the British Government which affect so gravely 
an important part of French exports, the Government has decided to undertake 
immediately negotiations with a view to arriving in the shortest possible time 
at an agreement which will safeguard the reciprocal interests of both 
countries.” 

November 29th.—M. Flandin in England. (See Great Britain.) 


Germany. 


November 19th.—The Government’s letter to the B.I.S. asking for the 
convocation of a Consultative Committee provided for in the Young Plan 
was despatched. This stated that as early as June the Government had 
decided that they would be unable to continue the payment of the annuities. 
That decision had been followed on June 21st by the declaration by President 
Hoover, but the hope that this would bring about a decisive turn in the world 
crisis had not been realised, and the Hoover year by itself had proved to be 
insufficient to banish the danger of collapse. For this reason the British 
Government in July took the initiative of calling the London Conference, the 
recommendations of which had resulted in the prolongation of the rediscount 
credit granted to the Reichsbank, in the Basle Standstill Agreement, and 
in the report of the Basle Committee of Experts nominated by the B.LS. 
Important though these measures were, they were merely of a preparatory 
character, and during the subsequent months the economic situation in 
Germany had reached a state of extreme tension. The Government had 
accordingly decided to take advantage of the provisions of the Young Plan, 
the application of which was conditional on a declaration to the effect that 
the Government “ had come to the conclusion in good faith that Germany’s 
exchange and economic life might be seriously endangered by the transfer 
in part or in full of the postponable part of the annuities.” In making this 
declaration the Government felt bound to state that it did not in effect do 
justice to the actual position, and it considered that the Committee should 
examine the problem of Germany’s economic situation as a whole, and should 
particularly consider the fact that the question of her private indebtedness 
had to be settled in due time, before the end of February, by an agreement 
to be concluded between the foreign creditors and the German debtors. 

November 21st—The German Debtor’s Committee issued an invitation 
to representatives of eleven creditor countries to come to Berlin to discuss 
arrangements for dealing with the country’s private debts at the termination 
of the period of the “ standstill ”’ agreement. 

November 25th.—The Prussian Diet passed a resolution urging the Govern- 
ment of the Reich “ immediately to take in hand a revision of the Young 
Plan, with the aim of a complete suspension of all tribute payments.” 

A demonstration on disarmament was held in Berlin at which responsible 
representatives of all the political parties spoke. The general tenor of the 
speeches was that if the Disarmament Conference failed to effect the elimina- 
tion of technical offensive armaments and to make a reasonable advance 
towards the general disarmament contemplated in the Treaty of Versailles 
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Germany should declare solemnly that the Treaty had been torn up by the 
Powers which had prevented the disarmament contemplated init. All the 
speakers insisted, also, that the Draft Convention, unless amended, could 
not possibly lead to a general adjustment of armaments reasonably compatible 
with Germany’s claims under the Treaty. The resolution passed declared 
that in principle a convention on the basis of equal rights and obligations 
must take the place of a one-sided system of dictation, and that steps must 
be taken at the Conference towards the adjustment of armaments to a standard 
level as contemplated in the Treaty. 

The Nazi headquarters in Darmstadt and Hesse were raided by the 
police, following on the coming into the possession of the latter of a document 
drawn up at a meeting of the Hessian Nazi leaders in September, outlining 
a plan of action for the Nazis in case of a civil war or Communist rising. 

Appointment of Advisory Committee re reparations by B.LS. (See 
Reparations.) 

November 26th.—The text of the Nazi leaders’ plan of action for the seizure 
of power was published in the press. It was described by its authors as 
“our first announcement after the disappearance of the hitherto supreme 
State authority and after the subjugation of the Communists in a territory 
suitable for unified administration.” The storm detachments were to be 
invested with full power to conscript the whole of the population and to 
control all food supplies, and the * whole of the national fortune.” 

December 1st.—A Presidential decree was issued empowering the Govern- 
ment to vary the ruling import duties at will “in case of urgent economic 
necessity,” until the Reichstag met on February 23rd, 1932. 


Great Britain. 


November 23rd.—The full text was circulated to Parliament of the report 
by General Chen Yi regarding the circumstances of the death of Mr. Thorburn. 

November 24th.—The Statute of Westminster passed the committee stage 
and the third reading in the Commons by 350 votes to 50. 

In reply to a question in the Lords regarding terrorism in India, Lord 
Lothian, the Under-Secretary for India, agreed with previous speakers that 
the growth of political murders was extremely grave—so much so that the 
Viceroy had issued, on October 29th, a special ordinance permitting arrest 
of known terrorists in advance of actual crime. The Government would 
support all measures taken to suppress terrorism, all the more because they 
appreciated the fair spirit of delegates to the Round Table Conference and 
were anxious to see self-government extended in India. These measures 
included the suppression of printed exaltation of murderers into national 
heroes. He was sorry to say that outrages had not yet been checked, but the 
Government would flinch from nothing to secure the lives of public servants. 

The Federal Structure Committee of the Round Table Conference began 
the discussion on Financial Safeguards under the new Constitution. 
Lord Sankey’s Draft Report on Defence and External Relations was issued. 

Fourteen British-Indian delegates to the Conference issued a statement 
declaring that no political party of any standing in India would favour the 
introduction of provincial autonomy as the first instalment of constitutiona! 
reform, “ with a mere promise of establishing responsibility on a Federal 
basis in the future.” 

November 25th.—In a statement in Parliament Sir John Simon outlined 
the position and policy of the League of Nations in the matter of the Manchurian 
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dispute. It was not, he pointed out, a case of the troops of one country sailing 
across the sea or marching across the frontier of another country to invade it. 
The S.M.R. and the land on which it was built belonged by treaty to Japan, 
who had the right to station armed forces there. The serious thing was the 
spread of their forces into Chinese territory. It was not correct to say, 
however, that Japan refused to evacuate occupied territory until China had 
satisfied her demands, and would not accept an inquiry into the circumstances 
of the occupation. It might be assumed that Japan did not desire to insist 
on recognition of disputed or disputable treaty rights as a condition of assent 
to the League inquiry. 

November 26th.—At the meeting of the Federal Structure Committee the 
draft report on Commercial Discrimination was adopted and the discussion 
on Financial Safeguards was closed. 

November 27th.—The Burma Round Table Conference was formally opened 
by the Prince of Wales. 

The Federal Structure Committee concluded its work by passing the 
report on Financial Safeguards. 

November 28th.—The first plenary meeting of the second session of the 
Round Table Conference was held. 

November 29th.—M. Flandin, who was on a private visit to England, 
dined with Sir John Simon, Mr. Neville Chamberlain and Mr. Runciman 
when the financial and economic situation of Germany was discussed. 

November 30th—In reply to questions in Parliament, the Foreign 
Secretary said that according to his information there had been no fighting 
in Manchuria for over 10 days. On the subject of League sanctions, he 
said he would bear in mind the supreme interest of Great Britain to avoid 
all sanctions or other warlike commitments and to take no isolated action ; 
for this reason they were concentrating, with the other members of the 
Council, on finding a solution by conciliation. This was, indeed, the principle 
underlying the Covenant, and the machinery contemplated therein rested 
on the basis of collective action. 

Sir John Simon also stated that British interests in the Tientsin-Mukden 
Railway had been affected by the reduction in its earnings, and owing to 
the change of administration in Mukden there had been difficulties in the 
transfer of sums to meet those interests and also in connection with the 
payment to British subjects for goods supplied. 

December 1st.—The Round Table Conference was brought to a close with 
a statement made by the Prime Minister regarding the Government’s policy 
towards India. Mr. MacDonald reaffirmed the Government’s belief in an 
All-India Federation and announced the next steps which were to be taken, 
i.c., Three Committees would be set up to deal with problems of franchise 
revision and finance, and would be at work in India early in 1932 ; a Working 
Committee of the Round Table Conference would remain in being in India ; 
the North West Frontier Province would be constituted a Governor’s Province 
and Sind would be made a separate Province ; there would be no acquiescence 
in the continuance of the Communal deadlock, and if a settlement was not 
arrived at by Indians themselves the Government would be compelled to 
apply a provisional scheme. 

The Federation would involve responsibility of the Executives, Central and 
Provincial, to the Legislatures, with statutory safeguards for a transitional 
period ; the idea of provincial autonomy as an intermediate measure would 
not be pursued. The Government would afford the Princes all possible 
assistance in reaching agreement on the distribution of their quota of seats in 
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the Legislature. As regards the minority problem, constitutional provision 
would be made against majority rule enuring to the moral or material 
disadvantage of minorities; and the Governor-General would have to be 
granted the necessary powers to enable him to fulfil his responsibility for 
securing the observance of the constitutional rights of minorities and for 
“ultimately maintaining the tranquillity of the State.” 


Hungary. 

November 28th.—Following the arrest of a number of persons by the 
police in Budapest an official communiqué was issued stating that the arrested 
men were conspirators, but denying rumours that they were implicated in 
a Legitimist plot. It was generally understood, however, that they had 
political plans and aimed at seizing power. 


India. 


November 20th—The text was issued of the resolutions passed by the 
All-India Moslem Conference at its meeting in Delhi. The first stated that 
the Working Committee considered that the participation of Moslem members 
in the proceedings of the Federal Structure Sub-Committee before a satisfactory 
solution of the communal question was inconsistent with the directions of the 
Conference. The second declared that the representation of the Moslems 
in the Punjab and Bengal should not have been reduced so low as 51 per cent. 
and added that representation should be on the basis of population. Demands 
were also made for the complete separation of Sinde and for a fully elected 
Legislature for the N.W. Frontier Province. Resolutions were also passed 
regarding Kashmir and demands were made for the withdrawal by the 
Government of the Kashmir jatha Ordinance, with the release of all prisoners 
arrested under its authority. 

The Legislative Assembly rejected the new Finance Bill on its third reading 
by 63 votes to 48, after a message from the Viceroy had been read appealing 
to the House to support his recommendation to pass the Bill in its original 
form. 

November 24th.—Lord Lothian’s statement in the House of Lords, and 
proceedings of Round Table Conference. (See Great Britain.) 

November 30th.—The Viceroy promulgated an Ordinance giving to 
magistrates in Bengal wide powers to suppress the terrorist movement. 

December 1st-—Close of Round Table Conference and Prime Minister's 
statement of Government’s policy. (See Great Britain.) 


Italy. 
November 20th—Signor Grandi’s interview with President Hoover and 


issue of communiqué. (See U.S.A.) 
November 26th.—Signor Grandi’s speech in New York. (See U.S.A.) 


Japan. 

November 18th.—The Foreign Office announced that the Government's 
delegation in Paris would submit new compromise proposals to the League 
Council, the main feature of which was understood to be that the proceeding: 
should be adjourned and a decision delayed until the League had investigated 
the question for itself by sending a strong Commission to Manchuria and to 
China. 
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The War Office issued a statement to the effect that after the fighting on 
November 4th the Japanese had ceased operations in the Nonni River area, 
though they could then have destroyed General Mah’s force. The Chinese 
had then begun to concentrate about 26,000 men there, and had attempted 
to destroy the bridges and cut the railway south of the Japanese position. 
The Japanese had made a reasonable offer for mutual evacuation, which the 
Chinese had accepted with one hand and refused with the other and their 
troops had opened an attack on a large scale. It was again stated that the 
Japanese had no intention of occupying the district permanently. 

Defeat of General Mah and occupation of Anganchi. (See China: External 
Affairs.) 

~ Reports re proceedings in Paris. (See League of Nations.) 

November 19th.—The Foreign Office announced that the troops in Northern 
Manchuria would evacuate Tsitsihar at an early date. 

Initsreply to the Soviet protest of November 14th, the Government assured 
the Soviet Government that no damage had been done to the C.E.R. during 
the fighting, and also reminded it that Japan had observed a policy of non- 
interference during the Sino-Soviet dispute in 1929. It gave a friendly 
warning of the danger of serious complications arising if the Soviet Union 
should send troops into North Manchuria. It denied the allegation that 
Japanese officials had manufactured rumours of Soviet assistance to General 
Mah and expressed the belief that they had been concocted and set afloat by 
the Heilungkiang authorities to encourage their own troops with the belief 
that Soviet troops were ready to support them. It also assured Moscow 
that the Japanese would take every care not to impair Russian interests in the 
area concerned. 

It was understood that Mr. Yoshizawa had been instructed to accept the 
compromise proposal in the “ modified form,” which simply provided for 
investigation on the spot by the League and reaffirmed the resolution of 
September 30th. 

Note to the League regarding Kuomintang Government. (See League of 
Nations.) 

November 21st.—On news reaching Tokyo of Mr. Yoshizawa’s apparent 
agreement to an “ armistice ” proposal, great indignation was expressed both 
officially and in the press. He was blamed for failing to make the League 
understand that Japan would only accept an investigation commission if its 
scope were defined to her satisfaction. Fresh instructions were sent to Paris 
to inform the Council that Japan’s acceptance of the commission was con- 
tingent upon the following conditions: (1) It would not investigate the 
military operations of either party in Manchuria ; (2) It would have nothing 
to do with direct negotiations, i.e., with evacuation ; (3) The investigation 
should apply to China as a whole in respect of such matters as the Govern- 
ment’s ability to protect foreign life and property, treaty observance, and the 
effect on trade of anti-foreign agitations. 

Soviet Foreign Commissar’s reply to Japanese “friendly warning. 
(See U.S.S.R.) 

Note from Nanking Government. (See China: External Affairs.) 

November 24th—It was understood that instructions were being sent to 
Mr. Yoshizawa to put forward a suggestion that the Chinese forces at Chinchow 
should be withdrawn south of the Great Wall. (See also League of Nations.) 

November 25th—Mr. Yoshizawa was instructed to accept the League’s 
draft resolution with one reservation, i.e., that the second clause be understood 
as not to preclude “such military measures as may be required for the 
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protection of Japanese lives and property from bandits and other lawless 
elements.” It was also stated in Tokyo that the Army had withdrawn its 
objections to an undertaking not to attack Chinchow owing to its desire to 
avoid complications with Great Britain. (The Chinchow district was traversed 
by the Peking-Mukden railway in which British capital was invested.) 

November 27th.—The Foreign Office let it be known that it was confident 
the army had no intention of attacking Chinchow, for insufficient troops were 
available for such an undertaking. It was also stated that if it were proved 
true that the army had launched an attack on Chinchow the Government's 
resignation would be bound to follow, as it would mean that the military 
authorities had got out of control. 

Ultimatum to Chinese authorities in Tientsin. (See China: Evterial 
Affairs.) 

November 28th.—It was officially stated that General Honjo had ordered 
the troops advancing on Chinchow to return to Mukden. 

Resentment was reported to have been aroused in Tokyo by an alleged 
denunciation of Japanese action by Mr. Stimson, who was stated to have 
disclosed confidential exchanges between the U.S. Ambassador in Tokyo 
and Baron Shidehara. (Mr. Stimson was alleged to have accused Japan of 
intending to occupy Manchuria completely and of having violated her promise 
not to enter Tsitsihar.) 

Mr. Stimson’s statement to the press. (See U.S.A.) 

November 29th.—Government’s reply to M. Briand’s letter of November 
26th. (See League of Nations.) 

Japanese commander’s warning regarding firing at Tientsin. (See China: 
External Affairs.) 


November 30th.—M. Briand’s letter to Japanese delegation re appointment 


of observers. (See League of Nations.) 
Report re movements of troops towards Tsitsihar. (See China: External 


Affairs.) 


League of Nations. 

November 18th.—At the Council meeting the Chinese and Japanese 
delegates were summoned to make statements to enable the members to 
arrive at a clear understanding as to what was meant by the fifth Japanese 
point, and the Council sought to simplify the question by abstracting from 
the treaties cited everything not strictly affecting the question of Japanese 
security in Manchuria and concentrating on the relevant points. 

Mr. Yoshizawa was not willing to agree to any compromise in his demand 
that acceptance of the Japanese conditions regarding respect for treaties 
must precede any agreement to evacuate. Dr. Sze also maintained his 
original standpoint. He gave the Council full information regarding the 
treaties and then intimated that his Government might have to make an 
appeal to Article 15 of the Covenant. 

November 19th.—A statement by the fourth National Congress of the 
Kuomintang was circulated to the Council, with a covering Note from Dr. Sze, 
asserting that no Government in China could accept a settlement involving 
direct negotiations on the five points under the pressure of military occupation. 
He added that if the Council declared it could do no more under Article 1], 
‘“‘ we should not shrink from invoking other Articles of the Covenant.” 

A Note from the Japanese Government was received stating categorically 
that it could not in any case trust the pledge of the * hostile Kuomintang 
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Government of Nanking as security for its nationals and to guarantee order.” 
It demanded a new treaty concerning the old treaties and refused to accept 
the declarations of Dr. Sze regarding the respecting of treaties. 

November 20th.—It was understood that both the Chinese and Japanese 
delegates had given their consent in principle to the proposal made by Japan 
for sending a commission under the League to investigate the situation in 
Manchuria. It was also reported that neither party would object to an 
armistice and that Japan would not insist that the five points should be 
“ swallowed whole ” by China, nor press for the acceptance of the fifth, before 
beginning the evacuation. 

November 21st.—The Council met to consider the Japanese proposal for 
the appointment of a Commission, and M. Briand reminded both parties 
of their undertakings under the resolution of September 30th. Mr. Yoshizawa 
made an attack on China in respect of treaty infringement and said that the 
rights and interests of Japan in Manchuria involved the rights and possibility 
of life of the Japanese people. He said unbiassed information ought to be 
made available not only as to Manchuria, but as to China as a whole, but 
neither the composition nor the sending of the Commission proposed would 
in any way modify the decision of his Government to withdraw its troops 
as soon as possible. 

Dr. Sze declared that the crux of the situation was the military occupation 
in violation of solemn treaties and of the Covenant. In order to secure 
complete evacuation China intended to invoke every right and remedy 
secured to her as a member of the League by Article 11 or any other Article. 


November 23rd.—The Chinese delegation presented a Memorandum to the 
Council defining their attitude towards the proposed Commission. China 
did not object in principle to the idea of a properly constituted commission 
of inquiry, but the setting up of such a body, whatever its composition or 
scope, could hardly prove anything but illusory if it were not based upon an 
appreciation of the need for immediate action. That is, an inquiry which 
did not, at the same time, assure the prompt cessation of hostilities and 
the retreat of the Japanese forces would be nothing more than a simple 
expedient allowing and perpetuating indefinitely the unjustifiable occupation 
of Chinese territory by an aggressor who had already virtually achieved his 
objective while the discussions had been going on. 

The Chinese delegation also communicated to the Council a resolution 
passed on November 20th by the Kuomintang Congress, pledging the 
Kuomintang to support the Nanking Government in any measures they 
might think fit to take for the protection of the country and the safeguarding 
of its integrity. 

The Council then dealt with a draft resolution, the preamble of which 
embodied anew the undertaking already given by Japan to withdraw to 
within the railway zone. The resolution emphasised the necessity for the 
immediate cessation of hostilities and military movements and called upon 
the two Governments to instruct their armies to refrain from any further 
action or advance ; it also expressed the hope that both parties would do 
their utmost to avoid any collision. No time limit was mentioned. As 
regards the Commission of Inquiry, its powers were to be based on Article 11 
of the Covenant and it would have nothing to do with the process of evacuation. 
But the sending of the Commission was not to be regarded by Japan as a 
cover for maintaining the occupation. Nothing definite was said on the 
Japanese proposal that the inquiry should extend to the whole of China, 
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November 24th.—It was understood in Paris that the Japanese Government 
was not able to accept the clause of the draft resolution restricting military 
activities, owing to the presence of 30,000 Chinese troops at Chinchow. The 
Government view was stated to be that it was impossible to tie the hands 
of the army in existing circumstances. 

November 25th—The Council, after meeting without the Chinese and 
Japanese delegates, issued a communiqué stating that, in the hope of establish- 
ing a resolution to be adopted unanimously, a draft scheme had been prepared 
which dealt separately with the withdrawal of Japanese troops and the 
appointment of a Commission. The substance of this was that the resolution 
of September 30th was reaffirmed and the two Governments were invited to 
take all steps necessary to assure its execution so that the evacuation might 
be effected as speedily as possible. “‘ The two parties undertake to give to the 
commanders of their respective forces the strictest orders to refrain from 
any initiative which may lead to further fighting and loss of life ; and to take 
all measures necessary to avoid any further aggravation of the situation.” 
As regards the Commission, the resolution stated that, ‘‘ It is proposed to 
appoint a Commission to study on the spot and to report to the Council on any 
circumstance which, affecting international relations, threatens to disturb 
peace between China and Japan or the good understanding between them 
on which peace depends. China and Japan would each be represented by an 
assessor. The appointment and deliberations of the Commission would not 
prejudice in any way the engagement taken by the Japanese Government, 
and embodied in the resolution of September 30th, regarding the withdrawal 
of the Japanese troops within the railway zone.” 

General Dawes issued a statement reading: ‘‘ The U.S. Government 
approves the general plan of settlement embodied in the proposed resolution 
of the Council, and has so informed both China and Japan. It has urged 
upon them acquiescence in the general plan embodied in the proposed 
resolution.” 

Dr. Sze presented a note to the Council stating that his Government 
had information that Japanese forces were converging on Chinchow, 
and asking the Council to take steps for the establishment of a neutral zone 
between the present stations of the two forces, ‘such zone to be occupied 
by British, French, Italian and other neutral detachments under Council 
authority.” If requested by the Council, China would withdraw her forces 
to within the Great Wall. 

M. Briand despatched an urgent telegram to both Governments, urging 
them to instruct their commanders of troops to avoid any further incident or 
collision. 

It was announced that the Government of Peru had adhered to the 
General Act for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes. (This 
brought the number of adhesions to 19.) 

November 26th.—The Council decided that the observers of the European 
Powers who had proceeded to Manchuria and were in the neighbourhood of 
Chinchow should be asked to report as to the possibilities of establishing a 
neutral zone. A sub-committee, consisting of M. Briand, Lord Ceciland Seiior 
Madariaga was appointed to amend the Council’s scheme and draft a new 
text acceptable to China. 

November 27th.—It was announced that of the 63 States invited to the 
Disarmament Conference, 50 had signified their acceptance of the proposal 
for a one year’s armaments truce. 
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Dr. Sze presented a Note to the Council stating that, according to the 
reports from British observers on the spot, there was neither a concentration 
of Chinese troops at Chinchow nor movement of Chinese troops from within 
the Great Wall. The Japanese reports to that effect were absolutely unfounded 
and had been circulated only to pave the way to the launching of an attack 
on Chinchow. 

The British delegation also communicated a report from the official 
observers who stated that on 6 p.m. of November 24th the situation at 
Chinchow was normal ; there were no signs of any preparation for an attack 
and no sign of any movements of Chinese troops from inside the Great Wall. 

November 29th.—The Japanese delegation handed to M. Briand its 
(iovernment’s reply to the latter’s letter of November 26th suggesting the 
establishment of a neutral zone. This stated that the policy which Japan 
had pursued in disputes with China capable of direct settlement was not to 
resort to the interposition of third parties, and it could not do otherwise 
in the present case. If, however, China withdrew her troops entirely from 
the Chinchow district and maintained only the administration (including 
policing) of that district at Shanhaikwan, Japan would be prepared to 
undertake in principle that her troops would not enter the zone thus 
evacuated. The Note also expressed willingness to enter into negotiations 
with the local Chinese authorities regarding the determination of the zone, etc. 

The Chinese reply stated that orders were being given immediately to 
the commander of the forces at Chinchow to put himself in communication 
with the observers in order to effect the arrangements for avoiding contact 
between the rival forces. 

November 30th.—The Japanese delegation having intimated, with regard 
to the appointment of observers, that they could not consent to the inter- 
vention of third parties in a dispute capable of direct settlement, M. Briand 
sent a communication to the Japanese representative stating that he thought 
a misunderstanding existed. The proposal for observers did not constitute 
an invitation to resort to the interposition of third parties ; what the Council 
contemplated were certain measures to be taken in a dangerous situation, 
and these measures were exceptional ones to be taken rapidly to avoid a 
conflict between the opposing forces in the district of Chinchow. For this 
reason they regarded it as extremely important that the facilities mentioned 
in his letter of November 26th should be given to the representatives sent to 
the spot by certain Powers. The exceptional measures contemplated might 
be taken without prejudice to the wider proposals which Japan might wish to 
submit to China. 

Sir John Simon’s statement in Parliament. (See Great Britain.) 

December 1st.—The Drafting Sub-Committee completed the drafting of 
the resolution and of a declaration to be made by M. Briand regarding the 
sending of the Commission of Inquiry to Manchuria, and copies were handed 
to the Chinese and Japanese delegates. The Council decided that the Com- 
mission should consist of five members who would be persons of high standing 
and authority. 

_ The Council received a report from a British observer on the events at 
Tientsin between November 26th and 28th. The disturbances had broken 
out on the border of the Japanese Concession and the firing appeared to have 
begun on the Chinese side. The Japanese general had demanded a cessation 
of hostilities, the withdrawal of troops to seven miles from Tientsin and the 
cessation of anti-Japanese agitation. The Chinese had replied that the 
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troops had already been temporarily withdrawn and orders had been issued 
by the authorities forbidding anti-Japanese movements. 

The Peruvian representative on the League Council signed on behalf of his 
Government the Genera] Convention for strengthening the means of preventing 
war. (This had already been signed by Austria, Belgium, Colombia, Greece, 
Lithuania, Norway, Spain and Uruguay.) 


Peru. 
December 1st.—Signature of General Convention for strengthening the 
means of preventing war. (See League of Nations.) 


Reparations. 

November 25th—The B.LS. announced that the Committee appointed 
by it to consider Germany’s capacity to pay reparations under the Young Plan 
would consist of Sir Walter Layton (G.B.), Signor Beneduce (Italy), M. 
¥rancqui (Belgium), Herr Melchior (Germany), Mr. Nohara (Japan), M. Rist 
(France), and Mr. Walter Stewart (U.S.A.). 


Spain. 

November 20th—The Cortes passed a resolution finding the ex-King 
guilty of high treason, in that he had “ utilised the executive powers conferred 
upon him to prejudice the Constitution of the State, violating in the most 
criminal manner the juridical order of his country. In consequence the 
sovereign tribunal of the nation solemnly places Don Alfonso Bourbon- 
Hapsburg-Lorraine outside the pale of the law. The Republic will take 
possession of his property, and any Spanish citizen will be free to seize his 
person should he enter national territory.” 

November 22nd.—The A.B.C. was fined and suspended for three days for 
publishing, on November 20th, an article stating that the Act of accusation 
of the ex-King was vengeful and unnecessary and would not make the Republic 
any stronger or avoid any danger. 

November 27th.—The new Constitution was finally approved by the Cortes. 


Syria. 

November 21st.—The High Commissioner published a letter addressed 
to the Prime Minister announcing that he had decided to assume a more direct 
responsibility after four years of provisional government and put into force 
the Constitution promulgated in May, 1930, for organising a regularly con- 
stituted Government. He also published three decrees; the first setting up 
an Advisory Council; the second providing for means for carrying on the 
administration pending the enforcement of the Constitution and the formation 
of a regular Government ; and the third empowering him to exercise the rights 
formerly conferred on the Head of the State for holding elections. The new 
Constitution came into force on November 19th. 


Turkey. 

November 18th.—The restrictions on imports were described as having 
brought commerce in Constantinople to a standstill, and the Customs were 
closed. The Diplomatic representatives of several countries were stated to 
had made representations to the Government in the matter. 


U.S.S.R. 


November 19th.—Japanese reply to Government’s protest of November 
15th. (See Japan.) 
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November 21st.—In reply to the Japanese “friendly warning” of the 
danger which would arise if the U.S.S.R. sent troops to North Manchuria, 
Litvinoff despatched a Note in which he repudiated the suggestion that there 
was any analogy between the events there and the Sino-Soviet dispute of 
1929. On that occasion there had been a crude infringement by China of the 
treaty rights of the U.S.S.R., but the latter had neither invaded nor intended 
to invade Manchuria, and “ only after repeated attacks by Chinese and white 
guard detachments on Soviet territory did Soviet troops cross the Manchurian 
border to repulse attacks, disarm the attackers, and stop further attacks.” 
No question arose of the possibility of the occupation, however temporary, 
ot Chinese territory by Soviet troops, the overthrow of the existing authorities 
or the appointment of new. 

November 23rd.—The Council of People’s Commissars issued a decree 
providing for the adoption, as from December Ist, of a six-day week in all 
institutions except the public services. The sixth day was to be observed 
as a day of rest and to fall on the 6th, 12th, 18th and so on of each month. 

The Government was reported to be much concerned at the shortage in 
the quantities of grain delivered by the collective farms, and the directors 
of several collectives in the Ukraine were placed on trial on charges of 
bartering grain for materials and manufactured goods. 


U.S.A. 

November 18th.—Mr. Hoover, who was accompanied by Mr. Stimson, 
received Signor Grandi. 

Mr. Stimson issued two announcements, one denying in emphatic terms 
that there had been any change in the attitude of the Administration “ towards 
the procedure under discussion in Europe in regard to the European problem 
of reparations as originally expressed in the Hoover-Laval communiqué,” 
and the other denying that the Government had “ changed in any way the 
attitude on the Manchurian situation which it has held from the first. The 
American Government has not proposed any terms of settlement either to 
Japan or to China, has not been approached by either Government on the 
subject of terms which it might approve, and has made no commitments, 
either express or implied, to either of the disputants.” 

November 19th.—Following a conversation between Mr. Hoover and Signor 
Grandi an official statement was issued to the effect that as a result of candid 
discussion ‘a foundation has been laid for world betterment,” and also stating 
that “* we believe that the existing understandings between the principal 
naval Powers can and should be completed.” 

November 20th.—Signor Grandi left Washington after a second interview 
with the President. A communiqué was issued by Mr. Stimson and the Italian 
Foreign Minister stating that “ no particular arrangements ” had been made, 
but the discussions had ‘* embraced subjects of such importance as the present 
financial crisis, inter-Governmental debts, the problems surrounding the 
limitation and reduction of armaments, the stabilisation of international 
exchanges, and other vital economic questions.” 

November 25th.—It was announced in Washington that the Government 
Was “ prepared to support the despatch of a neutral commission of inquiry in 
Manchuria without consideration of the question of the withdrawal of 
Japanese troops from areas outside the railway zone. Reports to the Depart- 
ment of State from official sources in the Far Kast have convinced Mr. Stimson 
that the withdrawal of Japanese troops from many points would result in 
cnaos,”” 
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Statement of General Dawes to the League Council. (See League of 
Nations.) 

November 26th.—Mr. Stimson announced his unqualified approval of the 
League resolution on Manchuria, and it was understood that the Administra. 
tion would not object to the presence of an American on the investigating 
Commission, though he was not to be regarded as representing the 
Government. 

In a speech to the Foreign Policy Association, Signor Grandi said that 
Italians thought that reduction of armaments had to be considered as a mora! 
as well as a juridical obligation on all the Covernments concerned, and al! 
the nations who signed the Versailles Treaty were bound by its terms to reduce 
armaments. “ We never thought,” he continued, “of minimising the 
importance of security in the solution of the disarmament problem . . . but 
we cannot share the view that an absolute security is a condition sine qua nov 
for starting any measure of disarmament. Such a theory makes of security 
an essentially objective notion. How are we going to measure the security 
ofacountry ? Every step towards a reduction of armaments will bring to the 
world greater security. In other words, if we want to make any progress 
towards the better organisation of the peace of the world, we must try to 
look upon security rather as a result than as a condition of disarmament.” 
If a country made security dependent on its armaments, then it would consider 
itself safe only when its military strength was greater than that of any of its 
potential enemies or a combination of them. Italy believed that security 
could be assured through arbitration on disarmament. 

November 28th.—In a statement to the press Mr. Stimson referred to the 
report in Tokyo that he had accused Japan of violating her pledges and 
repeated, for publication, the actual text of the remarks he had made the 
previous day. This showed that he had merely said that he trusted there 
was no basis for the press report which gave the impression that the army 
commanders of Japan were planning expeditions against the Chinese forces in 
the neighbourhood of Chinchow. 

The Annual Report of the Secretary of the Navy was published. This 
showed that during the year ended June 30th, 1931, the amount spent was 
$357,806,219, and that for the current year the amount available was 
$489,241,564, but that it was estimated that only $386 millions would be 
spent. During the year 1930-31 the Naval Air Corps completed its programme 
of 1,000 seaplanes (as authorised by Congress in 1926). The amount of 
8-inch gun cruisers under construction was given as seven. 


Uruguay. 


November 29th.—The General Election was held and resulted in gains for 
the Right Wing of the Nationalist Party. 


Yugoslavia. 
November 27th.—Attack on Legation in Sofia. (See Bulgaria.) 
November 29th.—Protest to Sofia Government and departure for Belgrade 
of Minister to Bulgaria. (See Bulgaria.) 
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IV.—DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L’Euvrope Nouvelle, dated November 7th, 1931. 

1. Speech by M. Laval at the City Hall in New York. (October 22nd, 
1931.) 
2. Speech by M. Laval at the French Chamber of Commerce. (October 
26th, 1931.) 

3. Report of an interview given by Senator Borah to French journalists. 
(October 23rd, 1931.) 

4. Statement by President Hoover to the press. (October 24th, 1931.) 

5. Communiqué issued by President Hoover and M. Laval. (October 


25th, 1931.) 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated November 21st, 1931. 

1. Seventh German decree regarding exchange transactions. (November 
10th, 1931.) 

2. Yugoslav Regulations regarding exchange and currency transactions. 
(October 9th, 1931.) 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated November 28th, 1931. 

1. The Japanese Twenty-one Demands. (January 18th, 1915.) 

2. The Shantung Treaty. (May 25th, 1915.) 

3. Treaty regarding Southern Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia. 
May 25th, 1915.) 


Europiische Gespriche for November, 1931. 
Documents illustrating the attitudes of France and Belgium to 
disarmament. 


V.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1931. 
Dec. 7th Moslem Conference es os .. Jerusalem. 
1932. 
Jan. 11th *Meeting of Coal Experts oe _ .. Geneva. 
14th *37th Session of Economic Committee -. Geneva. 
» 18th *Commission of Enquiry for European 
Union es in out .. Geneva. 
18th *12th Session of Central Opium Board .. Geneva. 
» 25th *65th Session of the League Council .. Geneva. 
Feb. 2nd *The Disarmament Conference a .. Geneva. 
July 25th | 


to World Grain Conference _ — .. Regina, 


Aug. 6th Canada. 
Aug. 6th World Conference of the new Education 
: Fellowship ee os os .. France. 
Nov. Universal Congress of Religious Forces 
for Peace o* a os -» Washington. 


* League of Nations and International Labour Office. 





VI.—_INFORMATION DEPARTMENT MEMORANDA, 


Of the Memoranda prepared by the Information Department the following 
are of special interesi at the present moment. They are available in mimeo. 
graph form at the price of 2s. each (1s. to members of the Royal Institute of 


International Affairs) :— 
(1) Summary of the Conclusions of the Indian Round Table Conferenee, 
First Part. (November, 1930—January, 1931.) 
(2) Analysis of the Draft Disarmament Convention and of the work 
of the Preparatory Disarmament Commission. 
(3) The Progress of Disarmament since the Peace Treaties. 
(4) British Policy in East Africa and the Tanganyika Mandate. 


(5) Anglo-Iraqi Relations and the Iraq Mandate. 
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